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Northgate, Seattle, Washington. Notice location of service tunnel exit at lower end 
of center mall opposite neighboring apartment group. 


New ideas in land planning and building types 
always catch our interest. Decentralized shopping 
centers deliberately designed architecturally as 
stores grouped to capture suburban trade have 
evolved into a tried and tested land use and build- 
ing pattern. Now variations in this prodigy of mod- 
ern merchandising are beginning to appear. 


Shopping centers that offer interesting departures 
from the usual were reviewed by the Community 
Builders’ Council of ULI at its fall meeting in 
Seattle, Washington. Two such centers are North- 
gate at Seattle, and the Village Market at La Grange 
Park, Illinois. The first is in operation; the second 
is well on its way toward completion. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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“Our Downtown’’— Is it Growing or Dying? 


This question is not new, nor is the answer clear. It is a dilemma though 
that shows all is not well with what we find. An accurate answer for either 
condition takes a careful analysis of facts. A quick reply includes a lot that is 
only supposition. But in order to have any answer we must ask the question. 

Everyone has a stake in the downtown area. But only a few are pointing 
out what to do in the present predicament. So it is with Mr. Frank J. LaPin, 
a Realtor of Portland, Oregon. Mr. LaPin has raised the question and offered 
some suggestions for his own City through a leaflet for local distribution. But 
his words are so pertinent that URBAN LANp takes this opportunity to broadcast 
them, for they apply in every American city. Mr. LaPin says: 

“The parking problem is no longer just stopping, parking your car, turning 
the key and scampering off to the theater, shopping, etc. Having space to drive— 
turn corners, get across street intersections, is becoming as difficult as the park- 
ing problem itself. Short blocks and narrow streets are as much a problem as 
parking as they accentuate the crowded conditions in a business area. 

“The automobile is a double dealing machine. It creates the condition that 
gives city traffic officials severe headaches and yet it can scamper off just as 
easily to a more remote and less condensed area permitting more leisurely 
walking, parking and shopping. 

“A mother can take junior, load up his cart and transport him to an out- 
lying shopping center where she can push him around without being pushed 
around herself. But a mother also likes, in fact she prefers to do her shopping 
in a downtown center where stores and shops in a greater variety are available. 
Here she sees her favorite theaters, strolls through the aisles of her favorite 
stores, visits the tearoom, and her car and her toddler can be parked and prop- 
erly cared for. 





Action Being Taken 


“Many cities are doing something about it. In Boston, Jordan Marsh is 
spending $11 million to rebuild and beautify its store. In Cleveland, Halle 
Brothers has an $8 million modernization program under way. In Dallas, 
the already beautiful Neiman-Marcus store is being face lifted at a cost of $5 
million. Atlanta, Chicago, New York and Pittsburgh are other cities where 
department store renovations are taking place. New parking facilities are their 
number one consideration—added space. In some cities retailers are going into 
branch store construction. But the big money is going into the main or central 
stores—improving buildings but also improving the ‘Downtown’ area in which 
their main business is located. 

“Reason—more people, greater crowds. Most of these come in day after day. 
No advertised sales are required to bring them in. Advertising costs money. 
The ‘Downtown’ store has the advantage there. The city center brings them in. 
Office workers by the thousands are ail potential shoppers. Families often meet 
after a day in the office, eat a dinner, attend a theater, etc., after a few hours 
shopping ‘Downtown’. 

“In view of this who would say that decentralization is a complete answer? 
Isn't it true that the city center—the heart of an active pulsating city has some- 
thing to offer—isn’t it a joy and a thrill to the average person to pass up and 
down the streets of ‘Downtown’, see the countless window exhibits, ride the 
elevators and escalators, and rub elbows with the thousands who come and go? 

“If Portland’s ‘Downtown’ merchants agree with this type of reasoning they 
must also agree when I say that our ‘Downtown’ should be made more attractive 
day to day, week to week and year to year. It’s just as much the merchants’ 
problem as it is the real estate owners’ problem. Make your stores attractive, 
improve building appearance, scrub the outer walls, paint and remodel, tear 
down and rebuild. 





But That Is Not All— 


“Space must be provided. Space to show merchandise properly—space to 
walk and observe. Did you ever visit an art gallery? Do you recall the space 
provided to observe a particularly attractive work of (Continued on page 5) 
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ANNEXATION COST 
ADJUSTMENT 

Pasadena, California is using a new 
arrangement in annexation cost ad- 
justment. This is a “joining fee.” The 
fee is $100 for each 50 x 150-foot lot 
and $250 an acre for water plus $1.25 
per foot for water mains on uninhab- 
ited land which is annexed. Accord- 
ing to Public Management Magazine, 
the city has collected since February, 
1950, $108,675 as cash-on-the-line from 
citizens of three unincorporated fringe 
areas for the privilege of annexing to 
the city. Applications from six other 
similar areas containing 14,000 people 
are pending. The fee for these six 
areas will amount to $903,900. 

The need of an assured water sup- 
ply has stimulated annexation requests 
recently. Annexation fees have proved 
practical from the city’s point of view 
and it has allayed suspicions of the 
outside fringe dwellers that the city is 
anxious to absorb them. Property 
owners in annexed areas who cannot 
make cash payment may amortize their 
obligation over a period of years at 
rates fixed by the city. 


OHIO TURNPIKE DECISIONS 
Three vital decisions advance plans 
for the new toll road across northern 


Ohio. As reported in the Engineering 
News Record, the Commission an- 


nounced the exact route of the road 
from its junction with the western ex- 
tension of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
to the Indiana state line. The revolu- 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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SHOPPING CENTERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


NORTHGATE 


Northgate is a regional shopping cen- 
ter designed to include complete com- 
parison buying. It is one of the few 
really large centers thus far in opera- 
tion. The center opened early in 1950. 
The features of this center were stud- 
ied by the Community Builders’ Coun- 
cil as part of its field inspection trip 
during the time of its Seattle meeting. 
Mr. James B. Douglas, president of the 
Northgate Company, owners and oper- 
ators of the center, acted as host dur- 
ing the inspections. 


A Mall Type Center 


Northgate is located 5 miles north 
of downtown Seattle and lies between 


two north-south arterial roads in a 
rapidly growing outlying area. The 
existing population within the trade 


area is estimated at 275,000 people who 
live within 15 minutes driving time. 

Northgate is designed with a pedes- 
trian mall as its principal feature. Un- 
der the mall is the truck service tunnel. 
The center covers 50 acres; total store 
area includes 400,000 square feet of 
floor space. The site presently accom- 
modates about 5,000 cars with eventual 
plans calling for 4,000 off-street parking 
spaces. The plan is compact yet the 
scale is vast. A pedestrian mall, 48 
feet wide and 1,500 feet long, forms the 
backbone of the center. The truck 
tunnel with adjacent loading platforms 
services all stores. This feature, though 
costly, solves the problem, inherent in 
the mall plan, of separating service 
from merchandising frontage. Around 
the stores are the parking areas which, 
in turn, are accessible from the sur- 
rounding streets. 

The Bon Marche department store 
forms the main feature of the center 
and commands the central location. 
Its placing draws people from parking 
areas on both sides of the mall. The 
store contains 200,000 square feet of 
sales area and is built on a split level 
plan. The split level is obtained by 
lowering the parking area on the east 
side, thus giving direct access at the 
basement level from the parking lot. 
On the mall side, the entrance is on 
the first floor level. 


Small Stores 


An important feature of the layout 
is the location of small stores with 500 
to 1,000 square feet of sales area which 
front on pedestrian passageways be- 
tween the parking areas and the mall. 
In this way blank walls are avoided 


and excellent locations for much 
needed small shops are provided. All 
large stores have double entrances 
entered from either the mall or the 
parking area. 


Site and Building Features 


An office building forms part of the 
west wing. This is a 3-story building 
above the ground level and houses a 
complete medical clinic including a 
40-bed hospital with 3 operating rooms. 
Visitors to the patients are considered 
by the Northgate operators as being 
customers for the stores. A 3,000-seat 
theater terminates the center’s west 
wing. This theater draws evening 
patronage to the nearby drug store and 
restaurant. 

There are full basements 14 feet high 
under all stores, connected to the truck 
tunnel by loading platforms. Store 
heights are 18 feet in order to permit 
introduction of mezzanines if needed 
later and to avoid the need for air- 
conditioning in the Seattle climate, ac- 
cording to the developers. In the opin- 
ion of the Council, both basement and 
first floor ceiling heights are higher 
than necessary. Many stores have in- 
troduced hung ceilings. Roofs of stores 
along the mall are bow-string arch 
construction with 96-foot spans to al- 
low for flexible space division among 
stores. Curtain wall construction is of 
concrete block and plaster. 

Architecture is contemporary. Can- 
opies, 12 feet wide, extend along all 
store fronts. In the mall, the 24-foot 
open sky space leaves a somewhat 
closed-in effect which is further em- 
phasized by the light standards placed 
in the center of the mall. Perhaps the 
lighting should have been placed un- 
der the canopies with reflection com- 
ing down from the soffits and spread- 
ing across the walks. The surface of 
these is macadam. The _ blackness 
minimizes window reflections but dead- 
ens the general effect, particularly at 
night, and gives an uneven walking 
surface which is particularly noticeable 
in wet weather. In the East, the pud- 
dles remaining after a rain would be 
particularly undesirable in freezing 
weather. 

Parking areas are well situated and 
accessibility to the stores is good. A 
customer can easily reach the stores 
without crossing moving traffic lanes. 
This is desirable for a woman with 
children or for a family group. 

Employees may park anywhere. Ac- 
cording to the developers, this permis- 
sion helps the appearance of parking 
areas on dull shopping days, such as 
Mondays. The location of employee 
parking can be designated whenever 
necessary. 


Special Features 

The Northgate Company feels that 
both sides of the mall offer equally 
good business locations, as a shopper 
can get from one store to one opposite 
without encountering parked cars or 
traffic. The two supermarkets are on 
opposite sides of the mall. In the words 
of Mr. James B. Douglas, Northgate’s 
president, “a housewife loves to ‘shop.’ 
If she sees some lettuce in one market, 
she likes to go over to the other mar- 
ket and examine its lettuce too. The 
one which has fresher, crisper and 
cheaper lettuce, she buys. This keeps 
both markets on their toes and makes 
for better stores.” 

Opposite the Bon Marche is a “Kid- 
die Land.” This children’s attraction is 
designed to draw families to the center 
and has proved to be very successful 
in this respect. The Northgate Com- 
pany promotes the center widely with 
special events and celebra- 
tions. Newspaper advertising is car- 
ried by the Company under a North- 
gate masthead. In this way individual 
merchants obtain space at lower rates 
than would be possible for them as 
separate advertisers. 

In connection with store leasing ar- 
rangements, Mr. Douglas feels it is im- 
portant to lease stores unfinished. In 
his opinion, it is fatal to sign a lease 
agreeing to install electrical work, for 
example, to suit the tenant. Costs can 
be excessive with special lighting and 
other requirements. Wall finishing and 
other special work should be done by 
the tenant. 

The objective of the Northgate Com- 
pany is to stress a leisurely, informal 
buying pace. There is no rushing or 
unpleasant, hurried crowding, such as 
occurs in many big central city stores. 
“As to sizes,’ Mr. Rex Allison, 
president of the Bon Marche, said, “do 
not be afraid to build a big store cen- 
ter. When you build a store of a cer- 
tain size, you get just that amount of 


seasonal 


store 


business. A big suburban store is not 
crowded; women can shop leisurely 
and in quiet without being pushed. 


Convenience for the benefit of the cus- 
tomer is the spirit of a good suburban 
center.” 


THE VILLAGE MARKET 

As its name implies, this center is 
designed for local neighborhood shop- 
ping. Yet it will attract both drive-in 
and walk-in trade. The features that 
make it distinctive were explained to 
the Council by its developer and 
builder, Charles E. Joern, Council 
member and President of Wm. Joern 
& Sons, Realtors and Community 
Builders. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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The Village Market, La Grange Park, IIl., showing building units and parking space. 


The Site Advantage 

The design takes full advantage of 
a sloping site. There is a 12 foot dif- 
ferential in grade across the property. 
Two building units each have two lev- 
The units are arranged 
so that each store level has its own 
grade frontage with adjacent parking. 
The levels are connected by covered 
ramps for easy customer movement 
between the frontages. The center ap- 
pears as one story in height from the 
principal or La Grange Road side and 
as two stories from the Sherwood Road 
side. Servicing of the stores in both 
units takes place through a hand truck 
service corridor on the lower level. 
This feature with its unloading docks 
and five outside access places solves the 
servicing problem induced by the two 
levels. It also eliminates the usual 
“back alley” picture. 


els of stores. 


The Circular Store 


Another design feature shows fur- 
ther evolution in this building type. 
This is the circular store. At the end 
of the south unit there is a one-story 
women’s apparel store under‘lease to 
Chas. A. Stevens & Co. of Chicago. 
Above is a restaurant with roof ter- 
race. The store is 120 feet in diameter. 
It is arranged with fitting stalls, im- 
mediate replacement stock rooms, and 
cashiers’ cages in the center, circular 
service core, 60 feet in diameter. This 
leaves the outer 60 foot ring of the 
carrousel as clear sales space with con- 
tinuous circulation. The lessee is fea- 
turing a 17-operator beauty salon lo- 
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cated in part of the lower level. The 
salon will be a strong drawing card 
for women shoppers in this suburban 
center. 


The Use of Secondary Space 

Adjacent space on the lower level of 
the south unit is arranged for profes- 
sional offices. Corresponding space in 
the north unit is leased to the conven- 
ience type store, such as laundry, shoe 
repair and barber shop. Ordinarily 
such space could only be taken up with 
storage. But, by taking skillful advan- 
tage of the topography, a good cash 
return is realized. 


The Center’s “Necktie” 


The Village Market introduces at the 
corner of La Grange and Homestead 
Roads (see the plan) a feature that 
combines utility with eye appeal. A 
pylon, 44 feet high, to carry the cen- 
ter’s name, is combined with a _ bus- 
waiting shelter. Mr. Joern refers to 
the pylon as the center’s “necktie.” 


The Bisecting Street 


Ordinarily, a street cutting through 
such a center would be disapproved. 
But here physical circumstances strike 
out the objection. Homestead Road, 
the street in question, is a previously 
dedicated public way used for local 
access to a 17-acre apartment develop- 
ment to the east. Growth in local 
traffic from this direction is stopped by 
a railroad. The center lies between 
the apartment area (which generates 
valuable walk-in trade) and La Grange 


Road, the arterial highway. The site 
development permits interior circula- 
tion through the parking areas with- 
out interference to through traffic. 


Parking and Construction Statistics 


The Village center is provided with 
1,049 car parking spaces—560 on the 
site as shown on the plan and 489 in 
the parking lot adjoining the develop- 
ment to the northeast. The ratio of 
total square feet of car parking to land 
coverage is 4.3 to 1. The ratio of park- 
ing to rentable area is 3 to 1. Putting 
it another way, there are 10.38 cars per 
1,000 square feet of sales space. The 
total cost of the parking area was $230 
per car space, not including the land. 

All structures are fire resistant. 
Roofs are poured gypsum with built up 
roofing. Limestone and brick are used 
for exterior walls. There is 102,000 
square feet of rental area and a gross 
floor area of 135,734 square feet. The 
ceiling heights of the stores are 10 and 
12 feet. The cost of the development, 
including parking areas was $1,900,000 
exclusive of land. This gives a build- 
ing cost per square foot of $10.17, in- 
cluding canopies and loading docks. 


The Market Analysis 


Several years of intensive study and 
planning lie behind the development. 
This center is located in the midst of a 
built-up area rather than on the fringe 
of the community. The market poten- 
tials were carefully analyzed. 

The primary trade area lies within a 
3-mile radius, a driving time of 5 to 10 
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minutes. In this area are 15,600 family 
units with a disposable income of $116 
million. Their expenditure for non- 
durable goods is 45 percent, or $51 mil- 
lion. The secondary trade area lies 
within a 3 to 12 mile radius. In this 
area there is an additional population 
of 21,000 families or 79,000 people who 
have an additional disposable income 
of $129 million. Within 25 to 30 min- 
utes driving time over what is called 
the country trade area, there are 42,700 
families or 153,000 people with a po- 
tential for expenditures in non-durable 
goods of $76 million. 

The quality of the market is rated 
second in the Chicago metropolitan 
area. It is estimated that the income 
level for non-durable goods in this 
trade area averages $7,500 per family. 


SHOPPERS WORLD 

Another regional shopping center 
that was reviewed by the Council was 
“Shoppers World” on a 70-acre site in 
Framingham, Mass., 20 miles west of 
Boston. This center opened in October, 
1951. Among the unusual features are 
the vast central mall, 100 feet wide by 
675 feet long, and space for parking 
6,000 cars. Stores are on two levels 
with bridges crossing the mall at the 
upper level. Ramps lead from one 
level to the other. The circular depart- 
ment store operated by Jordan Marsh 
has been widely hearlded by architec- 
tural magazines. 





“OUR DOWNTOWN” —IS IT 
GROWING OR DYING? 


(Continued from page 2) 


art? It would not look half as attrac- 
tive if you were crowded up to within 
nose length of a picture or a piece of 
merchandise. 

“And a good piece of merchandise is 
and must be a work of art. 

“To keep people coming back and 
back again, show them the beauty of 
your shops and stores, the cleanliness 
of your buildings and streets, the flash- 
ing, light, prettily decorated windows. 
Show them that you appreciate their 
coming into your store. 

“And then give them space to see; 
to drive their cars to ample parking 
quarters. Portland, like other cities, 
was not geared to the automobile, but 
Portland, like other cities, must awaken 
to the changes the automobile is re- 
sponsible for. In some cities streets 
must be made wider (not at the ex- 
pense of sidewalks), perhaps portions 
of some streets vacated, blocks con- 
solidated in order to permit construc- 
tion of modern buildings and the busi- 
ness area spread. 


Planning Necessary 

“In this long term planning no con- 
struction should be contemplated or 
commenced without first giving proper 
study to automobile parking. Parking 
garages with underground connections 
should be provided to stores, theaters, 
large office buildings and hotels. Even 
underground passages could be pro- 
vided when planned in connection with 
a comprehensive building program at 
or near street intersections. 

“A study of traffic conditions shows 
that average U.S. cities have parking 
space for only 40% to 60% of the autos 
that enter the ‘Downtown’ areas. This 
is the condition that fosters develop- 
ment in outlying districts. 

“Within the past year a few com- 
mendable face lifting jobs have taken 
place in Portland’s ‘Downtown’: A 
jewelry that will not suffer in 
comparison with any jewelry estab- 
lishment in the United States; a shoe 
store that is a work of art indeed; a 
clothing store that is a proud remodel- 
ing effort one of the department stores 
has added to its own attractiveness. 
But more should be done. Many store 
fronts need modernization. Many in- 
teriors need new fixtures and new ar- 
rangements, paint and paper. 

“Mr. Merchant, are you doing busi- 
ness in a 1920 building that needs at- 
tention? Mr. Theater Operator, how 
long since you gave consideration to a 
general clean up and paint up job? 


store 


Your public would appreciate it. You 
owe it to yourselves and to your 
‘Downtown’ to have the best looking 


establishment of your type in the dis- 
trict. And last but not least, you owe 
it to your shopper who in most cases 
likes to shop in a modern, clean, neat 
and attractive establishment ‘Down- 
town.’ 
Obligation of Everyone 

“The landlord or the retailer can ill 
afford to ignore any longer the condi- 
tions that may possibly wreck his 
‘Downtown’. It’s not an individual’s 
job—it’s yours and yours. In fact it’s 
the obligation of everyone who has an 
interest in his city. The home owner 
in most cases is a wage earner who has 
not the same interest as the ‘Down- 
town’ operator and who does not vis- 
ualize that the wrecking of a ‘Down- 
town’ tax structure may add much to 
his own tax bill. This does not neces- 
sarily excuse him but it is nevertheless 
true. 

“Let’s make the effort—provide am- 
ple parking, remodel, build—eliminate 


the eye sores on the fringe of your 
business area. Portland’s River Front 
should be a thing of beauty. Civic 


Pride, Action and Co-operative Effort 
will make it so.” 


Cleveland Downtown Parking Survey, 
Preliminary Report, Cleveland City 
Planning Commission, October, 1951, 
12 pages, maps, charts. 

“Our downtown parking headache 
and how we can cure it” is a prescrip- 
tion written after examination of the 
painful parking problem in central 
Cleveland. The report comes from the 
officially conducted Downtown Trans- 
portation Survey. The Planning Com- 
mission has translated a mass of tech- 
nical data into an ‘easily digestable 
form for John Q. Public. The report 
shows skillful treatment of a planning 
problem followed by a set of clear 
recommendations. 


Principles of Industrial Zoning, Na- 
tional Industrial Zoning Committee, 
820 Huntington Bank Bldg., Columbus 


15 Ohio August, 1951 16 vp. illus 
High praise is due the Industrial 


Zoning Committee for the preparation 
of this booklet. The twelve principles 
set forth are sound and deserve wide 
endorsement. If followed, better zon- 
ing for industry is bound to happen. 
Industrial zones have been the neg- 
lected step-child too long. This over- 
sight needs attention quickly, for com- 
munities cannot ignore their economic 


base. Yet the lag probably had to 
await zoning’s emergence from _ its 
adolescent stage. This booklet points 


out clearly and directly the cardinal 
principles of a good industrial zoning 
plan. 


For a Better Central Atlanta, Central 
Atlanta Improvement Association, 
1951. 12 pp. illus. 

A report of activities and aims for 
the central business district of Atlanta 
comes from the Improvement Associa- 
tion. This booklet is evidence that 
plans for strengthening downtown At- 
lanta’s position have active support 
trom a property owners’ association. 


Low Cost Housing in Action! National 
Association of Home Builders, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. September, 1951. 16 
pp. illus. 

Here’s proof that private industry 
does produce creditable houses in the 
low-price field. The booklet, reprinted 
from the August issue of Practical 
Builder Magazine, shows individual 
examples of houses built recently. The 
illustrations and _ specifications come 
from the collection gathered by the 
National Association of Home Builders 
from among its membership. The As- 
sociation presented such examples to 
Congress as testimony that private 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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builders can and do build lower cost 
houses. By exchanging cost-cutting 
techniques and cooperating on prob- 
lems of design, construction and financ- 
ing, the industry is ready to meet the 
challenge posed by low-cost housing. 


A Review of the Proposals for Rezon- 
ing New York City. New York Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Architects, 
115 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y., 1951, 
60 pp. 

The proposals of the rezoning ordi- 
nance for New York are interpreted by 
the authors for the widest public un- 
derstanding. The simplified analysis 
prepared by Bruno Funaro and 
Geoffrey Baker in association, for the 
New York Chapter, AIA. The authors 
state that the plan for rezoning as pro- 
posed is thorough-going and intelligent; 
that the new controls allow for flexi- 
bility in planning and for adaptation to 
new conditions: and that by the 
provisions for light and air, open space, 
and the storage of vehicles; the public 
interest will be better served than un- 
der the existing ordinance. The New 
York ordinance of 1916 induced the 
zoning movement throughout the coun- 
try. The new ordinance may have a 
similar effect on rezoning. If so, this 
booklet will be the likeliest means for 
spreading a quick understanding of the 
new controls proposed. 


was 


new 


New York City, A Study of Its Popu- 
lation Changes: Population Report 1. 
City Planning Commission, N. Y. C., 
July 1, 1951, 34 pp., charts, tables. 

The report is a clear analysis of the 
facts from the 1950 census as it applies 
to New York City. The charts and 
tables are easy to read. The related 
text is useful as a quick reference for 
basic, city-wide population statistics. 


Off-Street Parking—Analysis and Rec- 
ommendations for Tulare, Calif., Gor- 
don Whitnall & Associates, April, 1950, 


20 pp. 

An interesting survey of parking re- 
quirements fur a smaii city in the 10,066 
to 15,000 population group. 


OHIO TURNPIKE DECISIONS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tionary transposed traffic flow plan pro- 
posed by the consultants, was rejected. 
The announcement has also been made 
that turnpike integration and erection 
of motels and truck terminal facilities 
are being jointly studied by the Ohio, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commissions. 

A special session of the Legislature 
has been called by the Governor this 
month to revise the Ohio Turnpike Act 
by providing the right of eminent do- 
main. 
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Industrial Council Holds First 


Panel Session 


Members of Raleigh, N. C., Industrial Panel 


Seated, 1. to r.: 
Cleveland; Walter S. Schmidt, 


Laurence H. Lang, Cragin, Lang & Co., Industrial Realtors, 
President, 


Fred’k A. Schmidt, Inc., Cincinnati; 


Philip W. Kniskern, President, Urban Land Institute, President, First Mortgage 


Corporation, Philadelphia; Gayle W. 


Arnold, Manager, 


Industrial Development, 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Baltimore. 


Standing, Milburn L. Forth, Secretary, Industrial Council; Glenn McHugh, 
Vice President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., New York 
City; Roland R. Randall, Industrial Realtor, Philadelphia; W. B. Hurley, Staff 


Engineer, The Detroit Edison 
Director, Urban Land Institute. 


month the _ Industrial 
Council of the Institute held its first 
panel industrial problems 
in Raleigh, North Carolina. The City 
and the Raleigh Chamber of Commerce 
participated actively in the delibera- 
tions. Its assignment included an 
evaluation of the industrial possibili- 
ties in the North Carolina capital in 
relation to the rapid industrial growth 
which is taking place elsewhere in the 
State, involved certain industrial 
land proposed for the 
City. 

The economic base of Raleigh has in 
the past developed around the 
fact that it is not only the capital of 
North Carolina and a distribution cen- 
ter, but a leading center of higher edu- 
cation as well. In addition to North 
Carolina State College within the City, 
there are several other institutions of 
higher learning, as well as four addi- 
tional colleges and universities within 


Early this 


session on 


and 
developments 


been 


Company, 


Detroit; Max S. Wehrly, Executive 


a twenty-mile radius. North Carolina 
State College is a major center of 
learning in the fields of agriculture, 
textiles, and engineering. Agriculture, 
with emphasis on cotton and tobacco, 
has also tormed the background OI 
Raleigh’s economy. 

The panel’s deliberations covered 
other features of Raleigh’s economy in- 
cluding transportation, labor supply, 
climate, and related factors evaluating 
the City’s position with respect to the 
expanding industrial development of 
the South. A written report of the 
proceedings and recommendations will 
be submitted some time after the first 
of next year. 

The panel was composed of seven 
leaders in the industrial field from vari- 
ous parts of the country who are mem- 
bers of the Institute’s Industrial Coun- 
cil. Walter S. Schmidt of Cincinnati, 
Chairman of the Council, 
panel Chairman. 


acted as 





